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OLD SAWS, NEWLY SET. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Tkuth, one morning, strange to tell, 

Crept from out her fav'rite well ; 

Plain in person, as in mind, 

She wore no clothes of any kind ; 

But stalk'd abroad upon the earth, 

As nude as Adam at his birth : 

Tho' orthodoxically preaching, 

Mankind abhorr'd her home-thrust teaching ; 

She reason'd well, yet her orations 

Drew always slender congregations. 

Dame Fable, who Truth's fane attended, 

Some cov'ring to her recommended. 



INTRODUCTION. 

" Dear Sister ! pray try on my frock, 
Your sermons less mankind will shock 
To Truth, stark naked, sooth to say, 
But few a proper def 'rence pay." 
Said Verity, " There's no dispute, 
My texts do not my hearers suit, 
My words do but disgust provoke, 
So, I will just try on your cloak." 
Truth, through Fable, near and far, 
From that day grew quite popular. 




THE RATS IN COUNCIL. 



A certain colony of rats, 

Was ravaged by a chief of cats, 

The foe his rounds so slily went, 

No rat his skill could circumvent ; 

So that, as none from home dare stray, 

Their rations dwindled day by day ; 

IB 1 



THE RATS IN COUNCIL. 

And visions of that demon gaunt 

Grim Famine, 'gan their hearts to daunt. 

One noon ('twas after a good dinner, 

Which made the rat race somewhat thinner,) 

Grimalkin, with complacent air, 

Went forth to court a neighb'ring fair. 

The coast is clear, with hearts elate, 

The chiefs in council hold debate. 

A knowing Rat, grown grey with age, 

By all his brethren deem'd a sage, 

Describes a remedy most pat, 

Which is — forthwith to bell the Cat ; 

So that, the tinkling larum may show, 

The whereabouts of the prowling foe. 

Th' assembled multitude agree 

No means could shorter, surer be ; 

And, as the orator speaks well, 

Propose to him to hang the bell. 

To this, however, he demurr'd ; 

" / bell the Cat, the thing's absurd ! 

Methinks, if I the plan devise, 

Others the scheme should realize." 



THE EATS IN COUNCIL. 

From rat to rat the word goes round, 
But not a volunteer is found, 
With military pluck or zeal 
To battle for the common weal. 

Too oft we find that talkers fluent, 
When call'd to action, play the truant. 



THE OAK AND THE KEED. 



Unto a Reed, a lofty Oak, 

One day these words in pity spoke. 

" My friend, thine is a fate unkind, 

Thou art the sport of evVjr wind ; 

Ah ! how unable thy frail form 

To stand th'e fury of the storm. 

Say, dost not envy me my lot ? 

The strongest tempest harms me not ; 

Tho* blasts may howl, and black clouds low'r, 

I bear the brunt, unbending tow'r ; 

Whilst thou, poor, puny, pliant thing ! 

Dost to and fro thy body fling, 

Or droopest in thy stagnant swamp, 

'Mid noxiouS odours, dew and damp." 9 



THE OAK AND THE REED. 

" thou ! whose branches heav'nward reach," 

Replies the Reed with rev'rent speech, 

" Tho' much I thank thy gen'rous care, 

In thy distrust I cannot share. 

'Tis true, I seldom taste repose, 

But wave with ev'ry breeze that blows, 

Yet grudge thee not thy stouter make, 

Since I can bend where thou mayst break." 

The whisper'd accents barely ceas'd, 

Ere scowl'd the sky, the wind increas'd, 

Around the Oak's broad summit hoar, 

Red lightnings flash, loud thunders roar, 

Till, vanquish'd by one mighty blast, 

The stately tree to earth is cast. 

The humble Reed's submissive form, 

Survives the ravage of the storm, 

Amid the devastation dread, 

Secure, uprears its slender head. 

Disasters, that o'erthrow the great, 
Pass lightly o'er a low estate. 



THE RAVEN AND THE EAGLE. 



An Eagle pounced upon a sheep, 
And bore it to his eyry steep ; 
A Raven sees him on the wing, 
And meditates the self-same thing. 
His eager eyes the flock survey, 
And mark the fattest for his prey : 
With h ngry haste, the heedless fool 
His talons buries in its wool. 
Caught in the fleece, he finds too late, 
He cannot lift the bulky weight. 
The shepherd seizes, disengages, 
And, for his children, Croaker cages. 

Let dolts their betters emulate, 
Confine your wishes to your state. 




THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 



Beside a streamlet's grassy brink, 
A thirsty Lambkin stay'd to drink ; 
A savage Wolf, by hunger press'd, 
The trembling bleater thus address'd : 
" How now ! thou stupid careless thing, 
How durst thou sully this clear spring ? 
Desist thy work of wanton waste, 
Or thou shalt my displeasure taste." 
With modest mien the Lamb replies, 
" Good sir ! your anger is unwise > 



10 THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

I cannot soil the streamlet's course, 
For you are nearer to its source." 
" Thine insolence augments thy guilt, 
The fault's thine own, say what thou wilt, 
Besides, a chastisement I owe 
For what thou didst a year ago." 
"Impossible," rejoin'd the Lamb, 
" You cannot know how old I am, 
You must mistake me for some other, 
I've not been wean'd yet by my mother." 
" Then, 'twas thy brother or relation, 
Let's have no more prevarication ; 
By thee, by all, I am abus'd, 
Of ev'ry murd'rous crime accus'd, 
And, since thou'rt of my foemen's kin, 
My vengeance shall with thee begin ; 
Let silly fools of mercy prate, 
Thy life is forfeit, take thy fate !" 
He said, then slew the Lamb and ate. 

A grasping tyrant, sly as strong, < 
Makes good his claim, however wrong. 
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THE CLOWN AND THE SERPENT. 



Half-dead with cold, one wintry day, 

A Serpent by the roadside lay, 

On which a Clown compassion took, 

And bore it to his chimney nook. 

The snake no sooner feels the blaze, 

Than it begins the head to raise, 

And, tow'rds its benefactor turning, 

Its glittering eyes with malice burning, 

Out darts the forky tongue in spite 

And strives its silly host to bite. 

" Thou treach'rous viper I" cries the Clown, 

" Is't thus thy gratitude is shown ? 

Die, traitor ! die l" — no more he spake, 

But seiz'd a club and slew the snake. 

Who of an ingrate makes a guest, 
But hugs a serpent to his breast. 
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THE ACORN AND THE PUMPKIN. 



Upon the outskirts of a wood, 
A noble, spreading oak tree stood, 
Around whose trunk a pumpkin-vine 
Its straggling tendrils did entwine ; 
The tree and plant fe scoffer spies, 
And thus his Maker's work decries : 
" Methinks, the Pumpkin's bulky fruit 
Yon sturdy oak would better suit, 
And that the Acorn, small and light, 
Would best' become yon creeper slight. 
Let who will praise Creation's wonders, 
To me, the world seems full of blunders." 
While thus he vents his impious spleen, 
The Sun looks down the boughs between, 



THE ACOBN AND THE PUMPKIN. 13 

The railer shuns the open glade, 

And seeks the oak-tree's outstretch'd shade, 

The leafy gloom invites repose, 

And soon his drowsy eyelids close. 

Reclining in that pleasant place, 

Plump falls an acorn on his face ; 

He starts, he wakes, he rubs his eyes, 

And thus admits God's foresight wise : 

'• How sharp and painful is the sting, 

Caus'd by a blow from this small thing ; 

'Tis well 'twas not the pumpkin's weight, 

Or else the crack had crush'd my pate." 



With rev'rent glance, Creation scan, 
And learn thy littleness, Man ! 
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THE LION GROWN OLD. 



A Lion, as the Fable saith, 

Lay gasping in the pangs of death ; 

ResprvM their petty spleen to sate, 

Jfis foes around him congregate ; 

The malice of whose horns, teeth, heels, 

The feeble beast alternate feels. 

At length, from out the mongrel crowd, 

With boastful swagger, brayings loud, 

The Ass, of daring to give proof, 

Attacks the monarch with his hoof. 

While mortal mists o'ershade his eyes, 

Th' expiring vet'ran thus replies, 

" The valiant, boldly wrongs redress, 

But cowards e'er insult distress." 



15 




THE COCK AND THE FOX. 



One of the knowingest of cocks 
Was thus saluted by a Fox : 
" Prithee, most noble Chanticleer 1 
Come down and my good tidings hear. 
Our feuds, at length, are at an end, 
In me, henceforth, you'll find a friend." 
With claw uplifted, head aside, 
The crafty vet'ran thus replied : 



16 THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

" Egad ! sir Reynard ! 'tis a treat, 
From former foes goodwill to meet, 
And I should show. a stubborn heart, 
To doubt the news that you impart : 
There's something in it, for I spy 
My master's hounds now drawing nigh ; 
From what you tell me, I surmise, 
They come with you to fraternize." 
This prospect suits not Reynard's taste, 
" Adieu ! my friend, I'm now in haste, 
But hope, upon some future day, 
To you my best respects to pay." 
He slinks off slily to his hole, 
Nor on the roost dare levy toll, 
While Chanticleer, proud of the feat, 
Loud celebrates the rogue's retreat. 



A seeming trust, but watchful eye, 
Best weapons are 'gainst treachery. 
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THE LION AND THE ASS HUNTING. 



Resolv'd his prowess to display, 

In honour of his natal day, 

The Lion hies him to the chase, 

And gives the Ass chief huntsman's place, 

Well knowing his discordant cry, 

All animals must terrify ; 

Proud of the post, the long-ear'd lout 

Wakes Echo, with his horrid shout ; 

Scared by the din, the whole brute-kind 

Their dens and coverts leave behind, 

And, flying heedless o'er the plain, 

Are by the lurking Lion slain. 

The hunt is o'er — 'mid frequent taunts 

The Ass his vocal vigour vaunts. 



18 THE LION AND THE ASS HUNTING. 

To him, the Lion — " Your loud Dray 
Was quite enough to cause dismay, 
Myself had join'd the 'frighted mass, 
But that, I knew you for an ass." 

The braggart raises scorn alone, 
Where his real character is known. 
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THE FROGS ASKING A KING. 



The Frogs, to Freedom callous grown, 
A monarch beg at Jove's high throne ; 
The god compliant, sends a Log 
To rule the tenants of the bog ; 
With such a crash the king alightei, 
That all his subjects fled affrighted, 
Below the ooze they duck and dive, 
And wonder that they are alive. 
So great and gen'ral is the rout, 
That not a frog dares venture out, 
Till, tir'd of such a dull existence. 
Some make a survey at a distance, 
Then, in his presence quite at ease, 
They hop about just where they please ; 

o 2 



20 THE FROGS ASKING A KINO. 

These slights so stolidly are borne 
That, all their terror turns to scorn ; 
They, scouting his mild disposition, 
For one more warlike Jove petition. 
Annoy'd at such a wish insane, 
The god sends down a hungry Crane, 
Who, cramming his voracious craw, 
Makes them their rash request withdraw. 
" No ! No ! " the Thunderer replies, 
" Kind government you did despise, 
They, who mild rulers drive away, 
Deserve to feel a despot's sway " 
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THE RUSTICS AND THE ASS. 



The sire and son, a rustic pair, 
To sell their donkey sought the fair, 
And, fearing lest the journey's toil 
His marketable price might spoil, 
From all prospective loss to screen them, 
Resolv'd to carry him between them. 
Unto a pole his feet they strung, 
And, 'twixt them both, the burden slung. 



22 THE EUSTICS AND THE ASS. 

While trudging o'er the graVlly road, 
A passer-hy observes their load ; 
And thus the twain salutes, " Good marry ! 
The least an ass is him you carry." 
Stung with the taunt, the sire untied 
The beast, and made the youngster ride. 
Not far had they this wise progress'd, 
When other three the son address'd ; 
" Young inan ! but small respect you show, 
To serve your aged father so ; 
Let him get up, you lazy clown ! 
Dismount, or we will help you down." 
The thing's no sooner said than done, 

The old man rides, on walks the son. 

t 

As forward goes the cavalcade, 
Three lasses thus the sire upbraid ; 
" Heighday ! you are a nice old cheat, 
Your weary lad that way to treat, 
Why, don't you see he's nearly lame ? 
You hoary rascal ! fie, for shame !" 
These savage words the rustics trouble, 
They solve the doubt by riding double, 



THE RUSTICS AND THE ASS. 23 

As in this manner on they went, 
Some travelers fresh reproaches vent ; 
" Good gracious ! here's a precious pack, 
To cumber thus one poor beast's back ; 
If e'er the market-place they win, 
'Twill be to sell the donkey's skin." 
The couple hearken with affright, 
And sire and son forthwith alight, 
But, as they walk behind their brute, 
Another set thus them salute. 
" Well ! you're a strange, thick-headed pair, 
Yon long-ear'd sluggard so to spare, 
While tramping o'er the stones together, 
You'll spend his value in shoe leather." 
The rustics answer, " Sirs, good day ! 
No more we'll heed what others say, 
Who ev'ryone his friend would call, 
Will end by having none at all." 
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THE LION IN LOVE. 



A Lion, " tir'd of War's alarms," 
Sought solace in Love's softer charms ; 
By chance a shepherdess espied, - 
And wish'd the fair one for his bride ; 
Her father trembles to refuse, 
Yet, with distrust, such suitor views ; 
But, fearing if too long he tarry, 
Beauty the shaggy beast may marry, 
For good excuses racks his wits, 
And on this sage expedient hits. 
" Friend Lion ! ere you plead your cause, 
I must make trim those jaggy jaws ; 
And, ere my child accept your paw, 
Must clip quite close each lengthy claw." 



THE LION IN LOYE. 25 

The brute, right eager to be wed, 
Had scarce demurred to lose his head, 
Bather than to his den depart, 
Without the darling of his heart. 
The sire is cunning, void of ruth, 
And strips the wooer, nail and tooth ; 
Then, 'stead of giving him his daughter, 
Sets on his dogs the fool to slaughter. 

Who lets his passions rule his reason, 
Shall mourn his madness in due season. 
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THE STAG AND HIS SHADOW. 



Upon a lakelet's glassy marge, 

A stag admir'd his antlers large, 

But, in his limbs so slim and small, 

Could see no ornament at all. 

As thus, one day, intent he stood, 

" Fix'd o'er his image in the flood," 

He hears afar the hounds' deep bay, 

And through the thicket bounds away. 

Now, in the race, great service render, 

Those limbs so despicably slender, 

The while, his much-prais'd branchy crest, 

Doth but his onward course arrest. 

Till, in a bough that downward dangled, 

The gay encumbrance got entangled, 

The Hounds arriv'd, the Stag was mangled. 

Mere showy trash, too oft is priz'd, 
And real utility despis'd. 
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THE WEASEL IN THE GRANARY. 



A Weasel, on a plund'ring bout, 

A well-fill'd granary finds out, 

And, by Jong fasting grown quite thin, 

With ease her body squeezes in: 

At once the high-piFd heap assails, 

And long her appetite regales. 

But soon, amid repletion's joys, 

She hears, or thinks she hears, a noise : 



28 THE WEASEL IN THE GRANAEY. 

And, hasting to the entrance hole, 
Can scarcely through it thrust her poll ; 
Yet, full of wonder and dismay, 
Tries eVrywhere to force her way ; 
Till, finding fruitless all her pains, 
With sorrow, loudly thus complains ; 
" How pitiable is my case, 
Imprison'd in this horrid place, 
Sure ne'er was known such misadventure, 
I can't get out where I could enter." 
A Rat, while she her woe express'd, 
With ill-tim'd raill'ry her address'd. 
" Ha ! ha ! but when you pass'd the chink, 
You were not quite so fat, I think, 
Before you blame your present fate, 
Remember what you were of late." 

Give alms with prudence, beggars meek 
Wax insolent, if fed till sleek. 
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THE FIGHT OF THE BATS AND WEASELS. 



In martial splendour and array, 
The Rats and Weasels seek the fray ; 
Each being unforgiving foes, 
Full soon the field with blood o'erflows. 
The vulgar Eats no badge assume, 
But ev*ry chieftain sports a plume, 
In proof, perhaps, of his high station, 
Or, maybe, out of ostentation. 
The rival armies fiercely strive, 
But, little profit thence derive, 
Till, by a move of skill undoubted, 
The Weasels win, the Rats are routed. 
Now, though a host of Rats are slain 
The greater part their holes regain, 



30 THE FIGHT OF THE EATS AND WEASELS. 

All but those chiefs, whose nodding crest 
Prevents their ent'ring like the rest ; 
In vain they seek a road to force, 
The lofty head-gear stops their course ; 
So, caught by the pursuing band, 
They're singly slaughter'd where they stand. 

The proud, th' ambitious, and the great, 
Fall oft'nest by the shafts of Fate. 
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THE PUPPY AND THE ASS. 



A little dog, a licens 'd pet, 

Upon his master's knees would get, 

And, with endearments fondly bland, 

Would lick his visage or his hand. 

An Ass, who watch'd the puppy's pranks, . 

And got, himself, more cuffs than thanks, 

Resolves his character to raise, 

By copying the fav 'rite's ways. 



32 THE PUPPY AND THE ASS. 

This thought his silly heart elates, 
The while he fit occasion waits. 
His owner shortly, by good hap, 
Within the arbour takes a nap : 
Now, thinking this the best of chances, 
Qn friendship bent, the Ass advances, 
And, with a bray that shakes the roof, 
Salutes the sleeper with his hoof; 
The nodding master starts, awakes, 
And on th' intruder vengeance takes, 
Unto his hide, as scared he flies, 
A cudgel with good-will applies. 

The moral must the dullest strike ; 
All natures cannot act alike. 
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THE DYING FATHER AND HIS SONS. 



An old man, at the point of death, 

Thus warns his sons with failing breath : — 

" My children ! hear my last request, 

And as ye heed, ye shall be blest. 

Yon bunch of arrows hither bring, 

But, first, draw tight th' encircling string, 

Now, in your hands the bundle take, 

And strive th' united shafts to break." 

Each, all obey their dying sire, 

But of the fruitless effort tire ; 

Tho' each the bundle tugs and twists, 

It baulks his essays and resists. 

Outspake the sire — " Small strength have I, 

But, still to break them, fain would try." 

D 



34 THE DYING FATHER AND HIS SONS. 

They marvel at the wish absurd, 

Yet pass the bunch without a word. 

The languid father singly takes 

The arrows, and with ease each breaks ; 

Thus greets the group, " My children, see, 

The mighty force of Unity ; 

Hearts sunder'd, that dissev'rance show, 

Are vanquish'd by the feeblest foe, 

While bosoms, bound in Concord's tie, 

May all the world in arms defy. 
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THE MISER'S LOST TREASURE. 



A Miser, trembling lest his wealth 
Should be disco verM, went by stealth, 
And hid it in a secret place, 
With marks that he alone might trace : 
At dusk of eve, and break of day, 
He to the spot would take his way, 
And, dragging forth the glitt'ring store, 
Long o'er the pile would gloating pore. 
As thus he wanders to and fro, 
A lab'rer sees him come and go ; 
Who, poor, as prying, finds the pelf, 
To which he freely helps himself, 
And, quite regardless of the hiver, 
Bears off the booty, ev'ry stiver. 
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36 THE miser's lost treasure. 

At dawn, the avaricious man 

Goes forth his hidden heap to scan, 

But, when he finds his treas'ry bare, 

Loud vents his anguish and despair. 

A traveller hears his noisy woe, 

And begs the cause of grief to know ; 

The miser tells him in a trice, 

And, in return, demands advice ; 

Which thus was giv'n : " To tears a truce ! 

Your gold was of no real use, 

Your deprivation is no loss, 

For treasure hoarded is but dross." 
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THE GOAT, THE KID, AND THE WOLF. 



Upon a search for forage bent, 
A Goat from forth her cottage went ; 
But, first, with fond, maternal cjure, 
Admonishes her son and heir, 
On no account the house to quit, 
Nor any applicant admit, 
Until such give the password due, 
" Confusion to the wolfish crew." 



38 THE GOAT, THE KID, AND THE WOLF. 

A wily Wolf, that linger'd near, 
The dam's directions chanced to hear, 
And, at the door, with wat'ry chaps, 
When she departs, just gently taps. 
The careful Kid the summons heard, 
And through the keyhole asl^d the word ; 
Responds he, haying got the cue, 
" Confusion to the wolfish crew.** 
Rejoins the Kid, " Kind Sir, I pray 
That you will your forefoot display, 
And, if the same he nice and white, 
I'll make you welcome with delight." 
Th' astonish'd Wolf can answer naught, 
But, like a prowling rohber, caught, 
Enrag'd unto. his den withdraws, 
Lamenting wolves have not white paws. 

Who wishes safety to secure, 
Must make assurance doubly sure. 
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THE CRONE AND HER MAIDS. 



A Crone, by spinning-wheel to gain 
Her livelihood, mVd maidens twain ; 
Whom she, all outlay to requite, 
Kept hard at work from morn to night ; 
Full late, to bed she showed the way, 
And rous'd them at the break of day. 
This ancient task- mistress severe, 
A neighb'ring noisy chanticleer 
Much aided, since his shrilly numbers 
Did oftentimes disturb her slumbers ; 
When she would from her chamber creep. 
And stir the spinsters from their sleep. 
Enrag'd against th' alarmist's note, 
The maids resolVd to cut his throat, 



40 THE CBONE AND HEB MAIDS. 

The action to the word they suited, 
That day the cock was executed. 
Tho' much they chuckled o'er the deed, 
The stratagem did not succeed, 
For scarcely had they clos'd their eyes, 
Before the beldam bade them rise, 
Mistaking for the early day 
Night's rising planet's suVry ray ; 
She, hearing not th' accustom* d call, 
Allows them now no rest at all. 

'Tis better present ills to bear, 
Than perils yet unknown to dare. 
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THE SATYRS AND THE TRAVELLER. 



At close of day, in sylvan state. 
Their evening meal the Satyrs ate ; 
A Trav'Her, wand'ring through the wood, 
Begs from them shelter, rest and food ; 
The hairy band the boon accord, 
And welcome him to bed and board ; 
A sav'ry mess from out the pot, 
They place before him, steaming hot, 
One moment o'er th' attack he lingers, 
To take the numbness from his fingers, 
On which, close raising to his lips, 
He blows a blast to warm their tips, 
Then, turning to the smoking treat, 
Which hisses at a boiling heat, 



42 THE SATYRS AND THE TRAVELLER. 

Than burn his palate like a fool, 
He much prefers his plate to cool. 
The Satyrs gape in trepidation, 
And ask of him an explanation, 
But scarcely wait to hear the telling 
Ere they expel him from their dwelling. 

'Tis dangerous, intercourse to hold 
With Kps that blow both hot and cold. 
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MERCURY AND THE WOODMAN. 



An honest woodman, as he plied 
His calling near a river side, 
By chance his axe dropp'd in the tide, 
So, unto Jove put up a pray'r, 
That he would deign the loss repair. 
The god propitious hearing lent, 
And on the errand Mercury sent. 
Who to the man a gold axe hrought, 



14 MEBCUBY AND THE WOODMAN. 

Andask'd him if 'twas that he sought ; 

When told 'twas not, the god display* d 

An axe of solid silver made. 

This, too, the suppliant refus'd, 

So, one of iron, worn and bruis'd, 

Mercury show'd, the which, elated, 

The honest man appropriated. 

" Friend !" said the god, " retain all three, 

Kewards for thy integrity ." 

Now, all the brethren of the wood 

Soon ascertain'd his fortune good, 

Then each began a losing trade, 

And from great Jove new axes pray'd ; 

Upon them Mercury attended.. 

With tools of gold and silver splendid, 

But, when the lying varlets claim'd them, 

He, with the weapons, hacked and maim'd them. 

" Poor, greedy fools ! your folly see ; 
Know, honesty's best policy ." 
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THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 



An Eagle, perch'd beside an Owl, 
In friendly converse, cheek by jole, 
Declar'd that all old enmity 
Should from his bosom banish'd be ; 
Their faith they mutually pledged, 
Henceforth to spare their young unfledged. 
" But, friend !" exclaims the bird of night, 
" Pray, can you tell my brood at sight ?" 
" Faith !" quoth the king of feather'd creatures, 
" I'm not acquainted with their features." 
" Then, since you're to nty young a stranger, 
Their life will be beset with danger, 
You'll eat my bantlings with impunity, 
While yours from my beak claim immunity ." 
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Replied Jove's fowl, " If you'll describe 
Their looks, I'll henceforth shun the tribe." 
Straightway the fool, with solemn face, 
Gives ugly owlets e^ry grace 
Of figure, plumage, flight, or song, 
That unto better birds belong. 
Exclaims the Eagle, " Chicks so charming, 
None but a fiend would think of harming, 
I'd scorn of such a meal to make, 
Were't only for their beauty's sake/ 
A few days on, at dusk of eve, 
The Owl his nestlings chanced to leave, 
His callow offspring to provide 
With food, he forth for forage hied. 
As high o'er head the Eagle hung, 
He spied the absent prowler's young, 
And, finding them devoid of beauty, 
Consider'd them right lawful booty ; 
Despite their shrieks, without a pause, 
Left, of the nestful, but the claws. 
The parent bird brings back with speed 
The wherewithal his brood to feed, 
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But, seeing his whole house uprooted, 
For vengeance loud to Heav'n he hooted. 
" Conceited dolt !" great Jove replies, 
" Know Eagles have not owlish eyes. 
Thy home had ne'er been devastated, 
Had st thou not beauty arrogated." 

A fool, himself perfection deems, 
And thinks he such to others seems. 
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THE SICK LION AND THE FOX. 



A Lion, that lay sick at home, 

Too weak, abroad for prey to roam, 

In terms of greeting most polite, 

Did to his den all beasts invite. 

Much flattered by the call to court, 

Unto his lair a host resort, 

But, not so acted Reynard sly, 

He of the monarch's cheer fought shy. 

A chatty neighbour seeks to know 

The reason of his answer slow, 

" Why, look ye, friend l w replies the Fox, 

" Tho' beast-kind hence depart in flocks, 

Of all the levee-hunting train, 

I've not seen one come home again ; 

Before / to the court repair, 

I'd like to see some who've been there." 

A cautious man much favour shows not 
To those whose qualities he knows not. 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 



" Ma'am !" quoth a Tortoise to a Hare, 
" To run a race with me, d'ye dare ?" 
Said Puss, " To bear away the bell, 
You'll have to come from out your shell, 
But, since you wish to try your mettle, 
You'd best preliminaries settle ; 
And, as I know you'll stand no chance, 
I'll give you half-way in advance.' 5 
The Tortoise, smirking at his scoffer, 
Accepts the latter's lib'ral offer, 
And, all things needful in such cases 
Once fairly fix'd on, shows his paces. 
The Hare, confiding in her speed, 
Of such slow progress takes no heed, 

£ 
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But bounds and browses by the way, 
Light-footed, frolicsome, and gay ; 
The while, our horny-hous'd old stager, 
Plods slily on, and wins the wager. 

It needs no great poetic gift 

To moralize my song ; 
The race is not aye to the swift, 

Nor vict'ry to the strong. 
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THE SUN, THE WIND, AND THE 
TRAVELLER. 



The Sun and Wind, one day, in jest, 
Agree each other's pow'r to test ; 
And, shortly after, chance to spy 
A well-clad passenger go by. 
The rival elements decree 
That his the victor's palm shall be, 
Who first the trav'ller may provoke 
To lay aside his ample cloak. 
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Bude Boreas then begins th' attack, 
And blows as if his cheeks he'd crack. 
The blast but makes the wand'rer clasp 
His garment with a tighter grasp ; 
The blust'ring bully's forced to yield, 
And Phoebus, smiling, takes the field, 
Pours down in radiance fierce and red, 
Upon the poor pedestrian's bead, 
Who finds the heat beyond a joke, 
And soon relinquishes his cloak. 

Where oft-times harsh endeavours fail, 
A kindly influence would prevail. 
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THE TWO CATS. 



An ancient, avaricious maid, 
To spend a farthing sore afraid, 
With larder that would starve a mouse, 
Yet kept a Cat within her house. 
His ribs were spare, his coat was shag, 
His belly like an empty bag ; 
So little flesh had he to boast, 
He seem'd a walking feline ghost. 
The whole rat-race and all mice-kind, 
Since they no morsel there can And, 
With famine threaten'd, quit the cot, 
And seek a better victualed spot ; 
In vain does gaunt Grimalkin watch 
Some straggler from the hole to catch ; 
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By fasting vigils soon he's taught, 
No vermin dwell there to be caught ; 
His stingy keeper he reviles, 
And goes out hunting on the tiles . 
While gazing round with hungry eyes, 
A brother prowler he espies, 
A stranger sleek and silky coated, 
"Whose aspect ample fare denoted. 
His form the starveling's envy raises, 
Who thus his fine appearance praises. 
" Respected sir ! do pray excuse me, 
Your princely air does quite confuse me, 
One small request I'd like to make, 
But fear such liberty to take." 
" Pray, sir, what can I do for you 7" 
Replied, with patronising mew, 
The portly Cat ; " If I can aid 
I will ; speak out ! don't be afraid " 
Quoth spectral Puss, " I much would give 
To know how you contrive to live, 
From want of proper food half dead, 
I scarce can raise my 1 nguid head, 
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Unless I better my condition, 
Shall perish of sheer inanition." 
Rejoin'd at once the thriving mouser, 
" Your question's natural, I vow, sir ; 
Unto my words a moment list, 
And you shall learn how I subsist. 
The Squire, who dwells in yonder hall, 
Provides good cheer for great and small, 
And though an uninvited guest, 
I revel there upon the best ; 
To-night there'll be a splendid party, 
To which you have my welcome hearty." 
" Kind sir," replied the rav'nous Tabby, 
To disappoint you would be shabby ; 
A meal to me will be a blessing, 
So I'll accept your offer pressing." 
The best-laid schemes of cats and men 
Are often frustrated, just when 
They seem most prosp'rous ; this defeat 
Befell the pair of whom I treat. 
The time they pass'd in conversation, 
The Squire employ'd in consultation, 
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How best he might destroy the beasts 
That made such havoc at his feasts. 
Himself and steward then determine 
To set a trap and catch the vermin. 
The hour arrivM, the meal began, 
The hungry prowlers swiftly ran 
Beneath the board, in hope to share 
The spoil, but fell into the snare : 
The dinner-giver, greatly wroth, 
Prepares at once to strangle both ; 
But, ere the steward draws the cord, 
The starveling asks to have a word : 
"In theft surpris'd, I've no defence, 
And will to such make no pretence ; 
But if you'll mercy show, this time, 
Til swear to ne'er repeat the crime." 
Compassionating his condition, 
The steward granted his petition, 
But, on the sleek one, wreak'd full fury, 
And hung him without judge or jury. 
The other, when he saw the fate 
Of his high-born associate, 
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Load bless'd his own ignoble lot, 
And sought the sordid maiden's cot. 

Security, with scanty scraps, 
Surpasseth Luxury, 'mid traps. 
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THE CROW, THE SERPENT, AND THE FOX. 



Upon a mountain's lofty crest, 
A Crow, for safety, built her nest ; 
When, sad to say, a serpent neighbour, 
Abortive render'd all her labor ; 
For, soon as e'er she laid her eggs, 
The reptile drain'd them to the dregs. 
His guile her best precaution mocks, 
So, she consults a friendly Fox. 
He listen'd, till her tale was ended, 
Then this manoeuvre recommended. 
" Around the nearest houses fly, 
And see if you can aught espy 
Of value — if so, seize the treasure, 
And bear it off, but with such leisure, 
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That, whosoe'er observes the deed, 

May follow wheresoe'er you lead ; 

Allure them onward to the place 

Where lurks the spoiler of your race, 

Directly o'er his dwelling stop, 

And in the hole your burden drop ; 

Whoever wants the prize to take 

Must first of all destroy the snake." 

The Crow return'd thanksgiving due, 

And on th' adventure forthwith flew. 

A stately mansion soon she sighted, 

And on a neighb'ring tree alighted ; 

A group of ladies, laughing, talking, 

Were on the garden-terrace walking ; 

She saw that one, a maiden fair, 

Wore a rich jewel in her hair, 

So, straightway pounced upon the beauty, 

And bore away the costly booty. 

The maid recovers from her fright, 

" See ! see I" cries she, " the bird's in sight, 

Whoe'er from it my gem shall ransom, 

I'll make him a return right handsome." 
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A clown the damsel's promise heard, 
And took the lady at her word, 
Set out the thiefs retreat to track, 
Resolv'd to bring the jewel back. 
He follows on, through wood and brake, 
Unto the spot where skulks the snake ; 
Above the place the pilfrer stopp'd, 
Into the hole the treasure dropp'd ; 
The wond'ring serpent's head out-popp'd, 
And by the rustic off was chopp'd; 
Who to the dame the jewel bore, . 
And got his promis'd fee, and more. 

Who would a cunning foe destroy, 
Must subtler craftiness employ. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE SAWYER. 



Within the forest's leafy shade, 
A sturdy Sawyer plied his trade, 
A hlock half-sawn before him lay, 
Which to complete he wrought this way. 
That, smooth and fast, the saw may glide, 
The opening must be clear and wide ; 
And so, to keep apart the edges, 
The workman us'd two iron wedges, 
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Advancing each one by degrees, 

His weapon's onward course to ease. 

A Monkey, prone to copy man, 

Observes the worker and his plan, 

And, soon as he departs to dinner, 

Th' officious, imitative grinner, 

With native pertness of the race, 

Usurps the absent Sawyer's place ; 

The idle implement resumes, 

While on his skill himself he plumes. 

One small precaution he forgot 

Which apish amateurs ought not, 

To wit, to bury in his pocket 

His ample tail, lest fate should dock it ; 

He, wanting in artistic knack, 

Lets his long queue rest in the crack, 

Then thoughtlessly withdraws the wedges, 

And jams it 'twixt the closing edges. 

As to his task the workman hies, 

He hears the Monkey's clam'rous cries, 

The cause of such disaster guesses, 

And thus the puling ape addresses. 
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" Conceited booby ! 'tis no wonder 
That you should in my business blander, 
Who'd ply a trade without a trip, 
Must first serve an apprenticeship ; 
For, lacking knowledge, dabbling fools 
Will always quarrel with their tools/' 
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THE SICK LION, THE SAGE, AND THE 
MONKEY. 



A LioD, sufFring from a phthisic, 
Had swallowM eVry sort of physic, 
Which, 'stead of proving means to mend him, 
Seem'd likely from the world to send him ; 
A Sage, unvers'd in mystic schools, 
Whose art was drawn from Nature's rules, 
The heast consults, for whom the man 
Prescribes this simple healing plan. 
" Steady habits, wholesome diet, 
Airy dwelling, ease and quiet ; 
If this method you maintain, 
You will soon be well again." 
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The Lion promis'd strict compliance, 

But thought the scheme too void of science 

To be of any real use, 

(Things orthodox are e'er abstruse ;) 

So, he, at once, to solve all doubt, 

A smart practitioner sought out. 

A Monkey doctor of renown 

Resided in the neighb'ring town ; 

To him the invalid repairs, 

And what the Sage propos'd declares. 

The leech, before replying, took 

The fee ; then ominously shook 

His head, 'gainst quacks and quirks exclaim'd, 

And all such old wives' measures blam'd. 

Said he, " To blister breast and back, 'tis, 

For your complaint, my constant practice ; 

With your permission, Mister Lion, 

To each part named I'll now apply one, 

Then, of these soothing pills pulmonic, 

Take six each morn ; this mixture tonic, 

Three times a day be sure you swallow ; 

These beat all med'cines extant hollow." 

F 
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The beast was blister'd, took the pills 
And draught, they nowise eas'd his ills ; 
The Ape, as he ere while a host 
Had serv'd, the patient dos'd and dos'd, 
Who quite o'ercome, gave up the ghost ; 
The simple regimen had heal'd him, 
But Pug, secundum artem, kill'd him. 

Physicians' nostrums were less needed, 
If Nature's laws mankind more heeded. 
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THE BLIND TRAVELLER AND HIS GUIDE. 



A blind man would a journey take, 
So, chose a comrade " wide awake,** 
To keep him in the right direction, 
As well as prove a good protection ; 
Each trav'ller rode a sturdy nag, 
And had a well-fill'd saddle-bag ; 
At dusk of eve they sought repose, 
And, at the peep of day, arose. 
One morning, after frosty weather, 
In gath'ring all his traps together, 
According to their gen'ral plan, 
It happen'd that, the sightless man, 
When of his whip he would lay hold, 
Pick'd up a viper, stiff with cold. 
As on their pads they pace along, 
Cries he, " How use improves a thong; 
Awhile ago 'twas stiff and tough, 
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But now 'tis pliable enough." 

The other, looking, with dismay 

Exclaims — " Throw, throw the thing away ! 

You've made a terrible mistake, 

You're handling now a deadly snake." 

u No, no ! tho' blind, sir, as a bat, 

I'm not quite such a fool as that ; 

Think not from me my prize to pluck, 

You're only jealous of my luck." 

The Guide rejoins, " 'Tis no such thing, 

I do beseech you, comrade, fling 

That reptile venomous aside, 

Before worse evil you betide." 

He, deeming that the other spake 

In envy, still retain'd the snake, 

Which, by his grasp revivified, 

So bit him, that he quickly died. 

From folly strive not fools to reclaim, 
They'll charge you with some selfish aim ; 
For narrow minds, to meanness prone, 
Judge others' motives by their own. 
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THE FALCON AND THE COCK. 



As, like a sentinel on guard, 

A Cock stalkM round the poultry yard, 

A Falcon, whom he knew by sight, 

Address'd him thus in phrase polite. 

" I marvel much, brave Chanticleer I 

That you Man's close approach should fear ; 

It shows a want of heart in you, 

Your patron kind thus to eschew ; 

Myself, than you no better treated, 

Am always on his finger seated, 

If you'd exhibit tameness equal, 

You'd have no cause to rue the sequel ; 

Bethink you, friend, how Man provides 

Your sustenance and home besides, 
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To him, for being cherish'd so, 

A life of gratitude you owe." 

" Hold ! hold ! fair sir," the Cock exclaimM ; 

" Except the thanks, my fate you've nam'd, 

Of gratitude, let Falcons chatter, 

They never figure on the platter ; 

Predestin'd to be boil'dor roasted, 

Pray, had they such a feeling boasted?" 

When knaves some selfish end would gain, 
They philanthropic promptings feign, 
With all possessing penetration, 
The motive cancels obligation. 
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THE DUCKS AND THE TUKTLE. 



Two Ducks had long in friendship fond 
Dwelt with a Turtle in a pond, 
When summer heat, and want of rain, 
Began their wat'ry home to drain ; 
Which, in a while, so shallow got, 
That they resolv'd to quit the spot. 
Upon the journey, ere they fly, 
They seek their mate, to say good-hye ; 
Kegretting much that cruel fate* 
Should such old comrades separate. 
Quoth Shellback, when th' intent he heard ; 
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" I only wish I were a bird, 
To soar with you o'er hill and dale, 
Instead of crawling like a snail ; 
If lower still the water sink, 
I shall not have a drop to drink : 
How I'm to manage I can't think." 
The fowls converse : " Hold ! brother duckey, 
A bright idea just now has struck me, 
Which, if our friend have but due nerve, 
His wants, as well as wings, will serve ; 
A good, stout stick let us obtain, 
And bear each end betwixt us twain ; 
Then, let our friend abate his breath, 
Seize on the centre. with his teeth, 
And hold fast to it, like grim death." 
They to their chum the scheme unravel, 
Who relishes the mode of travel ; 
To join their pilgrimage, well pleas'd, 
Forthwith, a floating staff he seiz'd. 
Before they take their voyage airy, 
• The Ducks 'bid Shellback to be wary ; 
" Old fellow !" say they, " if you're wise, 
As soon as e'er we mount the skies, 
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You'll hold your tongue and shut your eyes ; 
In this your only safety lies." 
" Dear Ducks," rejoins he, " I'll comply 
With aught you wish" — so off they fly. 
The trio pass o'er hill and dell, 
And, for a time, the thing works well ; 
At length, as o'er a town their flight 
They wing, to see so strange a sight, 
The people shout with all their might; 
Thus vulgar crowds express delight. 
The Turtle, with conceit elated, 
The rabhle's praise appropriated, 
And, like all fools, to vanity prone, 
Must open his mouth to make it known ; 
Thus, of the stick his hold releases, 
To earth descends, — is dash'd to pieces. 

Upstarts, vaunting elevation, 
Show how low their former station : 
When such meet reverse of fate, 
None their fall compassionate. 
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THE ANIMALS SICK OF THE PLAGUE. 



The animals of ev'ry kind, 
Beneath a dreadful Plague, once pin'd. 
King Lion, by his court surrounded, 
The cause of evil thus expounded, 
" There's not a doubt some guilty Jonas 
Brings this calamity upon us ; 
That on the culprit we may pounce, 
Let each his past misdeeds pronounce. 
As I a wicked life have led, 
The list of penitents I'll head ; 
My greed carnivorous to sate, 
• I've slain more beasts than I can state, 
Were I a reck'ning close to keep, 
Have principally prey'd on sheep ; 
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Tho', once, when fierce from lengthen'd fast, for 

Lack of mutton, ate the pastor ; 

Of my transgressions 'tis th' extent, 

Let anyone thereon comment." 

His last words were so strangely utter'd, 

That all the court with fear were flutter^. 

A crafty Fox, of manners quaint, 

Exclaim'd, " Your Majesty's a saint, 

Such trifling faults as those you name, 

Your moderation hut proclaim." 

Now, one hy one, the mongrel crowd, 

Confess their weaknesses aloud ; 

The Ass to close the list appears, 

Thus speaks, with drooping head and ears. 

" This morning, as I chanced to pass 

A field of tempting, tender grass, 

I ventured through an open gate, 

And of the herh a mouthful ate." 

" Atrocious sinner!" cry they all, 

" No wonder, ill should us hefal, 

Thy crime precludes all palliation, 

And death is hut poor expiation." 
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Each beast, in torn, bit, gor'd, tugg'd, kicked him, 
Then slew and feasted on their victim. 

In judging great and small transgressor, 
We laud the large, condemn the lesser ; 
A despot, whose destroying nod 
Makes thousands bite th' ensanguin'd sod, 
Men reverence, as a demi-god ; 
While, if some vulgar bumpkin dare, 
By hunger driven, to ensnare 
A pheasant, or a paltry hare, 
Stern Justice, blinking giant vices, 
The petty culprit sacrifices. 
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THE TWO BULLS AND THE HOUND. 



Two Bulls in battle being met, 
The field of fight with blood was wet, 
An interloping, thirsty Hound, 
Delighted, licks the gory ground • 
"I wish," cries he, " that, ev'ry day, 
These fools would combat in this way, 
There's naught excels these creatures' blood, 
Unless it be their flesh for food." 
The beasts, that had to breathe retir'd, 
With renovated strength inspir'd, 
Loud roaring, seek th' ensanguin'd plain, 
And meet in conflict fierce again. 
Disturb'd while at his feast of blood, 
The Hound aside a moment stood ; 
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His thirst unable to control, 
Betwixt the combatants he stole, 
Receiv'd a chance, unlucky wound, 
Which laid him lifeless on the ground. 

Who interferes in others' quarrels, 
Gets reprobation 'stead of laurels. 
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THE SIMPLETON AND THE THREE ROGUES. 



A rustic wight to market went, 1 

Upon a sheep his money spent ; 

And, lest the bleater should elope, 

He led it onward with a rope. 

As home he with his purchase trudg'd, 

Three rascals saw him, each one grudg'd 

The man his bargain, and devise 

A scheme to make him quit the prize ; 
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Their plot together well rehears'd, 
They all in different ways dispers'd, 
Then knave the first turns back and meets 
The simpleton, whom thus he greets : 
" Why, neighbour ! whither do you jog 
With yonder mongrel-looking dog ? 
A cur, so void of use or breeding, 
Is scarcely worth the toil of leading." 
" A dog !" th* astonish'd clown replies, 
" The booby sure has lost his eyes ; 
The beast thou viewest in this tether 
No dog is — but a prime fat wether." 
Quoth t'other, " Tis ydur sight that's dim, 
Here comes a man, refer to him." 
The rustic stops the second knave, 
Who answers, with a visage grave, 
" A dog it is, sir ! and a sad one ; 
You'd best take care 'tis not a mad one." 
" Dog ! dog !" half dubiously says he, 
" Zounds ! thou or I must be clean crazy ; 
Here comes another man along, 
Let's see if he'll take up thy song." 
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Rogue number three appear'd in sight, 
Whom thus addressed the puzzled wight : 
"Excuse, sir, my advances bold, 
But how d'ye call the beast I hold ?" 
Replies the plotting knave incog : 
" Why, 'tis a mangy-looking dog ; 
I want a dog, so if you're willing, 
m buy him from you for a shilling." 
Exclaims the clod, with sudden spleen, 
" A precious blockhead I have been, 
To pay the price of good prime prog, 
For nothing but a mangy dog ; 
Increase the shilling to a crown, 
And you may call the brute your own." t 
The sum was paid, the sheep releas'd, 
The rogues rejoiced, the clown was fleeced. 

Cry calf -like clodpates, not a few, 
" What ev'ryone says must be true ;" 
Who reasons thus, his faith may rue. 
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As 'mid the grass, with night-dew damp, 

A Glow-worm lit her feeblfe lamp, " 

A shining Planet she espied, 

And thus, with vauntful envy, cried : 

" Astronomers great blockheads are, 

To take such pains to watch a star, 

What need of telescopic glasses ? 

My light your languid ray surpasses ; 

If men my glowing form would view, 

Instead of staring up at you, 

Their trouble would be well repaid, 

Without nonsensical parade." 

" Poor, crawling fool I" the orb replied, 

" Thy speech shows ignorance and pride ; 
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Men mark my course because, in me, 

Great attributes of good tbey see ; 

My silent roll through realms sublime, 

Proclaims the onward march of Time, 

Beneath whose e'er-progressive sway, 

While myriads, like to thee, decay, 

I shine with undiminish'd ray. 

When toss'd upon the trackless tide, 

Man's navies safe to port I guide ; 

And best joys human — Love, Hope, Fame, 

For emblem, take of Star the name. 

Durst thou, a grovelling worm unwise, 

The soaring science criticise ? 

Illuminate thy kindred mire, 

But ne'er to equal stars aspire/' 

Your petty cavillers, who possess 
Small genius, and discernment less, 
Decree to their own dullard crew, 
Ascendant talent's proper due ; 
By such high intellect is slander' d 
Because it tops their dwarfish standard. 
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THE WILD BOAR AND THE SINGING-BIRDS. 



An Ignoramus, rich and vain, 
The name of genius too would gain ; 
His was a sort of " house of call" 
For men of wit, or great or small ; 
There, authors of all kinds, as lean as 
Starv'd greyhounds, dub him a Maecenas ; 
He gulps their flatt'ry gross and hollow, 
They, in return, his dinners swallow. 
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As through his park, at early day, 
He with his gard'ner chanced to stray * 
They spied a savage, grisly Boar, 
That, with huge tusks the ground up-tore : 
Th' adjacent bushes all among, 
Perch'd num'rous birds of sweetest song, 
Of whose commingling notes, the sound 
Made musical the air around. 
Aside, half-pleas'd, half-puzzled, stood 
The bristly tenant of the wood, 
Now nodding, as in approbation, 
Now grunting gruff depreciation : 
(The sort of praise an Op'ra beau 
Might on some debutant bestow.) 
The master to the gard'ner cries, 
" Do boars, then, song-birds criticise ? 
Tho' porkers have been taught to spell, 
Of singing pigs I've ne'er heard tell I" 
The gard'ner answer'd " Sir, the pig 
Is acting like a booby big ; 
He thinks the birds exert their throats, 
To please him with harmonious notes, 
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Whereas they're glad, because his snout, 
With which he loves the earth to rout, 
The bird-purveyor's part performs, 
By turning up fresh grubs and worms." 

Wealth, may starved sycophants allure, 
Worth only, can esteem secure. 
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THE KOSE AND THE THORN. 



Within a bow'r, a fragrant Hose 
In blushing bloom of beauty glows : 
Lest she should of her charms be shorn, 
Beside her breast there grows a Thorn, 
Who, with unswerving, kindly care, 
Keeps watch o'er his frail partner fair ; 
She, his protective pow'r disdains, 
And of his sturdy guard complains ; 
" My charming face few can discern, 
Half-hidden by thy visage stern, 
If 'twere not for thy zeal officious, 
Mine were a life of joy delicious." 
Altho' insulted, laugh'd at, twitted, 
The Thorn had ne'er her service quitted, 
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But, on a certain, evil day, 
The Gard'ner came, and .trimm'd away 
Close to the blossom's bosom tender, 
That staunch adherent and defender. 
From all o'erlooking, now, set free, 
The foolish flow'r was filTd with glee ; 
But, ah 1 her gay anticipations 
Were quickly turn'd to lamentations ; 
Upon her bare, unshielded breast, 
A slimy slug began to feast, 
Such havoc made, that, in an hour, 
The Kose lay blighted in the bow'r. 

Beauty's a dangerous possession, 
When 'tis not guarded by discretion. 
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THE RUSTIC AND THE BEAR. 



A simple Clown and shaggy Bear, 
Sworn friends and boon companions were ; 
Such constant cronies, that folks grew in 
Time to dub them " Brothers Bruin." 
Beneath a tree, by heat opprest, 
The Rustic chanced, one day, to rest ; 
The beast beside his friend reclin'd, 
And watch'd him with attention kind. 
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Tormented by the buzzing flies, 
The man to slumber vainly tries, 
So, gives the Bear a bough, to chase 
Th 5 annoying insects from his face ; 
Which mode of action answ'ring well, 
The drowsy Clown asleep soon fell. 
But Bruin, whom the exertion tired, 
With sudden thought ingenious fired, 
Desisted from his task, and waited 
Till num'rous flies were congregated ; 
Then, seizing on a weighty stone, he 
Miss'd ev'ry fly, but kill'd his crony. 

When ignoramuses defend us, 

They injure more than they befriend us. 
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THE TWO MEN AND THE TREASURE. 



A man, the victim of despair, 
Would hang himself to core his care ; 
A rope, and long, stout nail, he bought, 
And then an ivied ruin sought. 
When he into the walls, the nail 
Began to drive, with age grown frail, 
Beneath the blow to dust they crumbled, 
And from behind a chest out-tumbled. 
He soon, the lid hath open cast, 
And finds within a treasure vast ; 
Rejoicing o'er his sudden prize, 
Instead of hanging, home he hies. 
A miser, by whose cunning care, 
The goodly hoard had been placed there, 
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. Returns to gloat upon his store, 
The chest discovers, void of ore ; 
Gapes, gazes round with ghastly stare, 
Stamps, rends his garments and his hair. 
" What now is life to me ?" he cries, 
The nail and hanging-gear espies, 
Plants nail and noose, self-strangled, dies. 

Confirming thus, the adage short not sweet, 
That, one man's poison is another's meat. 
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TOM AND LUBIN. 



Tom and Lubin travelling, found 
A well-fill' d purse upon the ground ; 
Tom seiz'd the treasure in a minute, 
Op'd wide his pouch and put it in it. 
Lubin cried, in accents gay, 
" Well done, we are in luck to-day." 
Said greedy Thomas, with a sneer, 
" Your share will be but small, I fear ; 
My diff 'ring with you, pray excuse, 
But we is not the word to use." 
Poor Lubin, like a gen'rous soul, 
Lets grasping Thomas keep the whole ; 
Quoth he, " I'd rather do without it, 
Than have to come to blows about it." 
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It chanced, a portion of their way, 

Through a tangled thicket lay; 

Favor'd by whose leafy shade, ' 

Three robbers plied a gainful trade. 

The thieves, affrighted Thomas spies, 

And thus, to honest Lubin cries, 

" We're lost, we're lost ! yon cut-throat crew 

Are coming ; oh ! what shall we do ?" 

Quoth Lubin, " My remark excuse, 

But we is not the word to use, 

Since I have nothing much to lose. 

You have the means those rogues to pay, 

Fve not ; each for himself, Good day I" 

Tom doubtful stands, the robbers seize him, 

And of his valuables soon ease him. 

The man who only thinks of self, 
Small favour meets when shorn of pelf. 
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THE BROKEN COLT AND THE WORKING OX. 



A noble steed, to labor new, 

His riders one by one o'erthrew ; 

A man, to breaking-in well train'd, 

At length the mast'ry o'er him gain'd ; 

Quite cnfd of kicking, biting, dodging, 

He now enjoys good board and lodging, 

A manger pil'd with heaps of corn, 

A well-groom'd coat each night and morn, 
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A stable large, and roomy stall, 
Straw bed, and little toil withal. 
A working Ox, vex'd with his state, 
Besolves the Colt to imitate. 
As soon as e'er the daylight broke, 
The master went the team to yoke ; 
In vain he strives, the restive Ox 
All trials to subject him mocks. 
Of such strange obstinacy sick, 
The owner >eizes on a stick, 
The beast his lifted cudgel scorns, 
And runs at him with levell'd horns. 
" Ho ! hither Harry ! hither Dick !" 
The master shouts, " A pole-axe, quick ! 
Our off-side leader, I declare, 
Is mad as any mad March hare." 
The men arrive, and at one blow 
They lay the dull dissembler low. 



That, which to some, a prosp'rous course is, 
Of others' ruin oft the source is. 
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THE MONKEYS AND THE LEOPARD. 



A troop of Monkeys, in the shade, 
The game yclept " hot cockles" played ; 
The fun of which consists in being 
Hit, without your smiter seeing ; 
You close your eyes, your hand extend, 
Then who bestows the blow, perpend ; 
Failing rightly this to guess, 
The others laugh at your distress. 
The Monkeys frolick'd, cried, and leapt 
Sc madly, that a Leopard crept 
From out his neighboring den, to see 
The cause of their outrageous glee. 
With sudden terror, ill-dissembled, 
The royst'rers in his presence trembled. 
The Leopard, grinning grimly, said 
" Pray, gentlemen, don't be afraid, 

H 
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Permit me to join in your game, 

You'll find me, as a lambkin tame.'* 

" What ! would your Highness stoop so low ?" 

u Aye, friends, the adage trite you know, 

' Work, without some little pleasure, 

Makes Jack weary beyond measure.' n 

Enchanted with his words urbane, 

The Monkeys set to play again ; 

A little ape puts out his hand, • 

The Leopard strikes, th' astonished band 

Behold beneath the royal blow 

A stream of blood begin to flow. 

Altho' the victim guess'd who'd hit him, 

To tell, he thought, would ill befit him. 

'Tis said that laughter shows the winner, 

The Leopard was the only grinner : 

The others try to force a smile, 

Tho' terror-stricken all the while, 

Till, one by one, they slink away, 

And 'twixt their teeth thus whisp'ring say : 

" When strong and weak in play <sonsort, 

The feeble suffer by the sport." 
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THE OLD FRUIT-TREE AND THE 
GARDENER. 



A Pear-tree, having in its time 
Prolific been, when past the prime, 
No longer on its branches bore 
The fruit 'twas wont to yield of yore. 
The Gard'ner, since 'twas barren grown, 
Prepar'd forthwith to hew it down. 
" Ungrateful man !" the Pear-tree cried, 
" Have I not long thy store supplied ?" 
" Yes, friend, your produce has been good, 
But now, you're only fit for wood." 
Some song-birds, hov'ring in the air, 
Exclaim'd, " The ancient tree pray spare, 
And when at eve your wife shall seat 
Herself beneath its shade, we'll greet 

h 2 
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Her ravish'd ears with warblings sweet." 
The Gard'ner laugh'd at their request, 
Him, thus a swarm of bees addressed. 
" Stay, stay, thou avaricious fellow ! 
We'll yield thee honey rich and mellow ; 
Permit the aged tree to live, 
" And, in its hollow trunk we'll hive." 
Theg reedy Gard'ner, pleas'd, replied, 
" To fell the tree I should have sigh'd, 
Dear Bees, the arguments you use 
Quite coincide with my own views." 

The selfish, very fond we find, 
Where 'tis their int'rest to be kind. 
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THE TORRENT AND THE RIVER. 



From three bold robbers' clutches sped, 
A trav'ller through the forest fled ; 
A mountain streamlet's torrent hoarse, 
Arrested, for a time, his course : 
While hesitatingly he stood, 
Nor da^d to try the raging flood, 
The nearing plund'rers' shouts he heard, 
And o'er its banks his fleet steed spurr'd. 
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Altho' the waters foam'd and chaf 'd, he 
Pass'd to the other side in safety: 
For, loudly as the stream might brawl, 
Its depth was really very small. 
Pursued, pursuers, onward rode 
To where a mighty rirer flow'd 
Upon its liquid way to Ocean, 
With scarce-discoverable motion : 
The travTler, with his late feat flush'd, 
At once into its waters rush'd, 
Which, tho' so noiselessly they ran, 
Were deep and swift, and drown'd both horse 
and man. 

Of turbulent and silent hater, 

The dumb's more dang'rous than the prater. 
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THE MONKEY SHOWING THE MAGIC 
LANTERN. 



A traVlling conjuror, who made 
His money by the magic trade, 
Possess'd a Monkey pert and smart, 
Proficient in the mimic art. 
One night, unto a gaping crowd, 
The man his magic lantern showM, 
While, at his elbow, Jacko sly 
Stood watching with a jealous eye, 
Resolving the first chance to take, 
A trial of his skill to make. 
His master shortly went to sup, 
Blew out the lamp, and shut it up ; 
But Jacko, anxious to display 
His talents to the crowd, cried "Stay, 
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Ladies and gentlemen ! don't run away ; [pay." 

The lantern I will work, you'll have no more to 

The wond'ring audience remain, 

In hope to see the sight again. 

The ape, with self-complacent grin, 

Pulls one slide out, and puts one in, 

And, tho' the crowd can naught perceive, 

Calls this one Adam, that one Eve ; 

Describes designs and scenes most pleasant, 

All unapparent to those present. 

" Thou fool !" cries one, " Have done thy bother, 

I can't distinguish one from t'other; 

Before its wonders can be sighted, 

Thy magic lantern must be lighted." 

Your pompous men of prose and rhyme, 
Call high-flown verbiage sublime ; 
Originality immense 
Affect ; mistaking sound for sense. 
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THE VULTURES, THE HAWKS, THE 
PIGEONS, AND THE RAVEN. 



Of Hawks and Vultures fierce, a flight, 
Above a dog's foul carcass fight ; 
With cruel talon, savage beak, 
Their vengeance mutual they wreak, 
And with unearthly, shrilly cries, 
Wage battle for the paltry prize. 
Some Pigeons, viewing from afar, 
The wrangling prey-birds' aerial war, 
An embassy desire to send, 
Which may by mediation end 
The angry strife, for Pigeons are 
By nature much averse to war : 
But, ere the plan they put in force, 
Some doubters say the wiser course 
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Were, to consult a Raven sly, 

Who has a tenement close by. 

The Raven hears what they've to say, 

And thus replies, " Why would you stay 

The slaughter ? While yon carrion crew 

Their vengeful quarrels thus pursue, 

Their hunger they'll not sate on you." 

Let savage folk their like destroy, 
So quiet people peace enjoy. 
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THE OYSTER AND THE LITIGANTS. 



Upon the beach an Oyster lay, 
Two trav'llers saw it, on their way, 
Each one would claim it as his prize, 
But each the other's right denies ; 
To waive his title neither chose, 
And so, from words, they fell to blows. 
Now, as in noisy rage they vie, 
A cunning lawyer, passing by, 
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Demands to know the cause of strife, 
Which, when he learns, with ready knife, 
He opes the Oyster in a trice, 
And gulps it down, declares 'tis nice, 
Gives to each disputant a shell, 
And says their case is settled well, 
Then, makes a how, the most polite, 
Walks off, and soon is out of sight. 

When some rich man, intestate, leaves 
The world, his kindred, thick as thieves, 
Dispute the unhestow'd estate, 
Fend, prove, rail, squahhle, litigate, 
Till each, to whom a share should fall, 
Finds legal costs have swallow 1 d all. 
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" Atrocious wretch !" a Trav'ller bawl'd, 
As 'cross his path an Adder crawl'd. 
" Thou type of ev'ry vice and guile, 
Descendant of Eve's tempter vile, 
Thy cruel fangs shall none betray, 
Thy life and guilt shall end, to-day." 
The reptile hissingly replied, 
" Wert thou not blinded by thy pride, 
Thou wouldst discover that, of all 
Th' inhabitants of this our ball, 
There's not a baser creature than 
Oerbearing, selfish, greedy Man; 
If to my verdict you demur, 
To the first one we meet, refer." 
" To list to such as thee," exclaim'd 
The man, "I really am asham'd, 
Assur'd your falsehood to disclose, 
I'll put in force what you propose." 
As thus they talk'd, a Cow drew nigh, 
Who, question'd, made them this reply: 
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" The Adder speaks the honest truth, 
I've benefited Man from youth ; 
My mother's milk, that should have nurst 
Myself, assuaged his offspring's thirst ; 
My own, the while my heart would yearn 
Towards my young, went in his churn. 
Not long ago, his murd'rous knife 
Did take away my first-born's life; 
And, it was but the other day, 
I heard him to the butcher say, 
' That cow we'd better fat and slay.' 
Thus Man is wont, worth to repay." 
So speaking, with a mournful low, 
Unto her pasture went the Cow. 
Now, next in sight, appeared the Sheep, 
Who, question'd, answer'd " Man we keep 
In comforts; once in ey'ry year 
To clothe his back, our own they shear. 
His young from harmful chills to shield, 
Our young their fleecy cov'ring yield, 
And shiv'ring roam th' inclement field. 
How think you Man our worth rewards ? 
How testifies he his regards? 
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Why, like a sanguinary glutton, , 
He takes our lives and calls us mutton ; 
Or slain, a suckling from our dam, 
With mint-sauce swallow'd, dubs us lamb." 
Thus saying, with a skip and leap, 
Across the meadow tripp'd the Sheep. 
Close at his heels, trots up the Horse, 
Who answerM, " In the eamp, the courso, 
The field, the chariot, and the plough, 
Mankind our merits great allow. 
When Glory's trumpet sounds to war, 
Man's dangers and his toils we share ; 
And, if the day against him go, 
Bear him in safety from the foe. 
When of our speed a trade he makes, 
Our nerves are strain' d to win the stakes ; 
And when he's pleas'd, at early morn, 
To hunt the Stag with hound and horn, 
* In at the death' by us he's borne. 
In harnessM trappings, 'tis our lot 
To drag his car from spot to spot, 
Much lessening by our rapid pace, 
Distinctions both of time and space. 
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'Tis by our labour that the field 
Is made its bounteous gifts to yield ; 
From peep of day till twilight hour, 
Man profits by our docile pow'r. 
Now, when our days of strength are gone, 
And paralysing age creeps on, 
How, how requiteth Man our toils ?- 
He kills us, flays, our carcass boils, 
Unto his dogs our flesh he throws, 
Nor on our fate one sigh bestows." 
The Horse, to cut the matter short, 
Departed with a neigh and snort. 
" Now, now, proud man V* the Adder cried, 
"Pray tell me which of us hath lied ? 
The creatures by Mankind preferr'd, 
Their sentiments have all averr'd, 
And, were a hundred others task'd 
To answer what of these you've ask'd, 
Did they declare the honest truth, 
They'd say, ' the heart most void of ruth, 
Is that which beats within the breast 
Of him who is with Reason blest.' " 

FINIS. 



